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fying in any sense at all" (pp. 83-4). Dr. Cunningham looks 
also to various "national policies" for the "regeneration" of 
modern England. "It was the glory of the Elizabethan age 
that Englishmen awoke to a sense of a national mission to exercise 
an active influence for good on distant peoples" (p. 97). Gold 
and rumors of gold had, apparently, no more influence on those 
Elizabethan crusades, than on a more recent "mission" in South 
Africa, of which, needless to say, Dr. Cunningham heartily ap- 
proves. 

The argument, inevitable in all Dr. Cunningham's writings, 
for a protective tariff, here called a "national economic policy," 
follows in due course (pp. 106-7), and the conclusion of the whole 
matter is that "it is glorious to attain a sense of national mission. 
Success or failure in the art of war depends on conditions that 
lead to success or failure in other arts; the benefit to character 
lies not in the fighting itself, but in the possession of ideals for 
which the citizen feels that it is worth while to make a sacrifice" 
(p. 108). Truly an astonishing peroration, worthier of Kipling 
in high fever than of an authoritative emissary of the "Prince 
of Peace!" These lectures were delivered before war broke out 
in Europe. Dr. Cunningham must be happier now. 

T _, , , Hugh Dalton. 

London, England. 



BRIEF NOTICES. 

The Cause and Cuke of Crime. By C. R. Henderson. National 
Social Science Series. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Co. 16mo., pp. 
175. 50 cents net. 

In this little book Professor Henderson has in mind an audience, not of 
specialists, who do not need or read handbooks, but the great body of 
citizens in our democracy who are ignorant of the very facts of the subject 
to say nothing of their duty to change the conditions. Accordingly, the 
positions are very conservatively taken and the interest focused on the 
power that lies in the man in the street, and particularly the man in the 
pew to remedy evils that lie very close to his own dwelling. The reader 
is enjoined to visit his nearest prison and jail and compare it with a stand- 
ard set forth in the book. There are ten chapters concerned with the 
Causes of Crime, Reactions against Crime, Methods of Procedure, Prisons, 
Administration of Punishment, Prevention, etc., closing with a chapter 
on The Power of Religion. In this last, the discussion is not, as one would 
at first be led to expect, a discussion of what religion will do for a criminal, 
but rather what religion ought to impel the reader of the book to do for 
the relief of intolerable conditions. The purpose which is evident through- 
out the book is not to startle the scholar with a new theory, but to attempt 
to overcome the worst of all the enemies of progress, the inertia of good 

3nen - Ellsworth Faris. 

The University of Chicago. 
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What Men Live By: Work, Plat, Love, Worship. By Richard C. 

Cabot. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1914. 

Pp. xxi, 336. $1.50 net. 

This delightfully written book sets forth many familiar truths in a 
charming and unfamiliar manner. There is no attempt to break new 
ground in theory but an evident recognition of the fact that much of the 
ground already broken is still lying fallow and needs to be put into a 
high state of cultivation. The personality of the author as it is revealed 
in these pages is of a genial, comfortable, optimistic physician who finds 
the traditional morality and faith quite sufficient for himself and who is 
mainly concerned in having us live up to what we know. The chapter 
on Jewels and the one on The Glory of Raw Materials are most suggestive. 

E. F. 

Problems of Child Welfare. By George B. Mangold. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1914. Pp. xiv, 522. 

This is a scholarly and comprehensive volume dealing with the prob- 
lems of childhood in practically every phase. The author points out that 
as society becomes broader in its outlook it accords more and more rights 
to its children. Having provided for the life and health of the children, 
society must assure them an education with an opportunity to play, 
and freedom from toil. So much for normal childhood. The defective 
children must likewise be taken care of since they are not in any way 
responsible for their misfortunes. Society owes them the comfort and 
care necessary to provide them the means of acquiring a decent living, 
and to prevent them from becoming a burden to themselves or to others- 
These general considerations give an insight into the specific problems 
that society is bound to occupy itself with in order to fulfill its obligations 
to those who are dependent for their welfare upon it. Dr. Mangold has 
brought together much valuable material bearing upon the nature of 
these problems, and also such data as can be gathered from the various 
sources indicating how some of these problems are being attacked, and 
with what success they are being met. A selected bibliography of eighteen 
pages is printed for the guidance of the reader. 

J. Kantor. 

Modern Industry: In Relation to the Family, Health, Education, 
Morality. By Florence Kelley. New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1914. Pp. 147. 

A wide and varied experience lies behind the serious indictment which 
Mrs. Kelley draws against modern industry. There have been more 
extensive studies of single topics but perhaps nowhere could one find 
within the same space so comprehensive a statement of the dangerous 
tendencies of modern industry, not only in the more commonly noted 
relations to health, but in the less frequently exploited spheres of family 
and morality. The chief query is whether in painting the picture in 
nearly uniform black, the author is as effective as though some of the 
fighter shades were recognized. The lines of possible improvement 
emphasized are through legislation or other social control. The part 
which engineers and some enlightened employers play in the matter would 
seem to be worthy of mention, and as a minor point it might be added 
that the author is scarcely aware of the extent to which college and uni- 
versity teaching of ethics deals with the present conditions of industrial 
society. The few, of whom the author has been one of the foremost, 
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who so long seemed almost alone in their efforts for better conditions, 
have perhaps gained more recruits than they know. 

The Abolition or Poverty. By Jacob H. Hollander. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1914. Pp. 122. $0.75. 

The title of this lucid and authoritative book written by an economist 
is itself an indication of how far we have come since the time when eco- 
nomic laws were regarded as not only explanations of why things are 
as they are but likewise as a reason why they could never be any different. 
The doctrine of the general body of economic students is now declared 
to be "that poverty, understood as economic inefficiency, is an incident 
of industrial evolution, not an essential of economic structure; that its 
presence implies maladjustment, not normal working; that its control 
may be effected by wise social policy, and that its ultimate disappearance 
is a fair inference from the facts of economic experience." Successive 
chapters on the Social Surplus, Distribution of Income, Rate of Wages, 
The Unemployed and the Unemployable, point out, not indeed immediate 
cures for all types of poverty, but the lines along which steady progress 
may be made if once the public mind is ready to undertake large measures 
in resolute spirit under scientific guidance. "The conquest of poverty 
looms up as an economic possibility, definitely within reach — if only 
society desires it sufficiently and will pay enough to achieve it." 

Jewish Immigration to the United States 1881-1910. By Samuel 
Joseph. New York: Columbia University Press, 1914. Pp. 209. 
An excellent study of Jewish immigration to the United States during 
a period of thirty years, with its causes and characteristics. Among the 
characteristics having an ethical bearing are mentioned the permanence 
of Jewish settlement, and the fact that Jewish immigration is essentially 
a family movement. It is pointed out that family immigration, which is 
closely connected with permanent settlement, gives vitality to the spirit 
of social solidarity, and communal responsibility. 

The Culture of Ancient Israel. By Carl Heinrich Cornill. Chicago: 

The Open Court Pub. Co., 1914. Pp. 167. 

This little volume consists of a collection of five papers by various 
translators, dealing with the history and education of the early Hebrews. 
The education of the early Hebrews was directed toward the end of solidi- 
fying the family at the head of which was the father, who ruled as an 
absolute monarch. Upon such a basis it may be surmised that the train- 
ing each member received was rigid and made for an adequate preparation 
for the battles of life. This type of training Professor Cornill states has 
reflected upon the staying powers of the race. The book closes with an 
instructive estimation of the Psalms as Weltliteratur. 

War's Aftermath. By David Starr Jordan and Harvey Ernest Jordan. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. Pp. xxx, 104. 

A preliminary report of an inquiry made into the effects of war upon 
human stock as tested by conditions in certain parts of Virginia and 
Georgia. It was found impracticable to make a mathematical estimate or 
rigid calculation of race loss, but large numbers of representative men were 
interviewed and the result formulated in thirty propositions which were 
in turn put in a questionnaire and sent widely through the South for 
comment and criticism. A summary of this is given, leaving the reader 
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largely to draw his own inferences. "A just weighing of all this evidence,, 
however, leaves a decided balance in favor of grave racial hurt in conse- 
quence of war, and this certainty is cumulative, becoming more definite 
with the consideration of each new area." 

Religious Development Between the Old and the New Testaments. 

By R. H. Charles. New York: Henry Holt & Company. Pp. 252, 

The Home University Library. 

This is a clear and interesting presentation of the results of studies 
which show that there was no "period of silence" between the Testa- 
ments. On the contrary that period was one of great intellectual activity 
and advancing moral insight. The realization of this fact has been hin- 
dered by the exaltation of the Law by Jewish tradition as the completion 
of revelation. To some extent the Apocrypha, but mainly the Pseu- 
depigrapha, written between 180 B. C. and A. D. 100, show the trans- 
formation of the entire world of Old Testament conceptions. This 
literature was probably written for the most part in Galilee where the seer 
and the mystic developed a freer attitude and expression than the legalists 
of Judaea. From this center came Jesus and eleven of his disciples. The 
author traces the development of the conceptions of the Kingdom of 
God, The Messiah, The Future Life, and the doctrine of Man's Forgive- 
ness of His Neighbor. The ethical progress in the idea of forgiveness is 
particularly impressive. In the Old Testament the penitent could accept 
and enjoy the divine pardon and yet cherish the most bitter feelings 
towards his personal enemy. "A Jew, however, if he chose to act towards 
his personal enemy, could justify his conduct from his sacred writings. " 
From the Testaments of the XH Patriarchs, a work of the second century 
B. C, quotations are given which are remarkably perfect parallels in 
thought and diction of Luke XVII: 3, and Math. XVIII: 15, 35. 

E. S. Ames. 

Philosophy, What Is It? By F. B. Jevons. New York: G. Putnam's 

Sons, 1914. Pp. v, 172. 

This volume consists of five popular lectures on Philosophy. It en- 
deavors to show that Philosophy is an attempt to find the meaning of 
experience as a whole. The conviction that experience as a whole is the 
conviction that there is a perfect Personality, who is God. The ethical 
implications, if any are intended, are to be found in the relation of the 
imperfect to the Perfect Personality. 

Women Woekers in Seven Professions. By Edith J. Morley (Editor). 
London: George Routledge and Sons, Limited, 1914. Pp. xiv, 318. 

Vocations for the Trained Woman. By Eleanor Martin and Margaret 
A. Post. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. xvii, 175. 
These two volumes consist of numerous studies made with a view to 
placing women in profitable and congenial employment. The first is 
based on investigations conducted in England; the second on work done 
in New England, particularly in Massachusetts. The employments con- 
sidered are of many varieties, comprising among others, medicine and 
surgery, various kinds of teaching, social service, and even agriculture. 
The work represented by these volumes when it is seriously considered 
uncovers a host of problems that have an obvious ethical bearing. There 
are at once suggested the questions that arise from the relation of such 
two factors as, the expectation of receiving a salary which should ade- 
quately represent services rendered, and the facts of supply and demand. 
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Appearances. By G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: Doubleday, Page 

& Co., 1914. Pp. x, 221. 

The "Appearances" are impressions of India, China, Japan, and Amer- 
ica. Underneath the comments of a keen even if extraordinarily narrow- 
minded observer is the attempt to present the fundamental antipathies 
between West and East. India stands pre-eminently for the religion 
of the Eternal, the West for the religion of Time. China and Japan rank 
rather with the West than with India. The author's esthetic sympathies 
are largely with the East. On the other hand, the West, hateful and 
fatuous as are many of its inventions and its modes of industry, is adven- 
turous on a quest "to secure a society more just and more humane." 
The part which deals with America, as the author says in his preface, 
has a note of exasperation. The temper, in fact, is quite similar to that 
which one finds at present in Teutonic discussions of England. Without 
.any of the difficulty which Burke felt in drawing an indictment against 
& whole people and without any of the discrimination which we like to 
associate with scholarship, Mr. Dickinson writes down the American 
"from east to west, from north to south, everywhere and always the same 
— masterful, aggressive, unscrupulous, egotistic . . . valuing nothing 
but success ... a predatory, unreflecting, nai'f, precociously accom- 
plished brute." America has "contributed so far nothing to the world 
except material prosperity." An American is obliged to wonder a little 
just how much of America Mr. Dickinson saw, and to venture a query as to 
whether such wholesale and unqualified damnation and scarcely qualified 
contempt should really be published unless supported by a broader obser- 
vation than is evidenced. Fortunately Mr. Bryce was not satisfied with 
""appearances" but thought it worth while to study America. 
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